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TO 
MY DEAR WIFE, 
TO WHOSE UNFAILING SYMPATHY AND SUPPORT 
I OWE SO MUCH, 
THIS BOOK IS INSCRIBED 


WITH GRATITUDE AND LOVE. 


PREFACE. 


THE chapters which make up this small volume 
originally appeared in “ Work and Worship,” a 
monthly magazine. The desire was expressed by some 
who read them that they might be preserved in 
a more permanent form; and, with much reluctance, 
I have consented to their publication, after more or 
less expansion and revision. They were intended to 
be brief messages of exhortation and encouragement 
to my clerical and lay brethren, and they are now 
sent forth on their wider mission with the prayer and 
in the hope that God, the Holy Spirit, may graciously 
use them as means of blessing to many of the Lord’s 
“soldiers and servants.” 


PHILIP X. ELDRIDGE. 
Brighton, 1916. 
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CriAe TER TL 
COMPANIONED OR ALONE: WHICH? 


WE have come to a new year, and weo™- 
panioned 


thank God for this, as for many other new os one: 
things. Not that old things are to be des- 
pised, or ungratefully forgotten. New gar- 
ments are not always more comfortable than 
old clothes; and there are old friendships 
and associations which are treasured in the 
memory as amongst life’s choicest blessings. 
But when we reach a new year we feel 
that it is pleasant sometimes to have done 
with the past, and to realize that we can 
make a fresh start, and turn over anew leaf, 
and enter upon a course of life in which it 
may be possible to avoid the faults and fail- 
ures which have distressed and hindered us. 
So we have gathered at our Watch Night 
services, to review the past in its mercies 
1 and 


Com- 


panioned 


and its miseries, and to anticipate the future 


or Alone:in its circumstancesand chances. We have 


which ? 


closed the one in humble confession and 
hearty penitence; we have opened the other 
in joyful hope and holy purpose. God do 
for us “ exceeding abundantly” above all we 
have asked ! 

How are we to journey through this new 
year? Shall it be assolitary travellers, with 
none to share the wants and weariness of 
the way? or shall it be in the company of 
One whose presence will quicken our foot- 
steps and whose wisdom will save us from 
falling? Can there be any question as to 
which we should choose ? 

We know the value of human friendship in 
this respect. To have a companion in our 
holiday doubles its pleasure, for “ two friends, 


‘without speaking a word to each other, can, 


nevertheless, find happiness in being to- 
gether.” How blessed when we can say with 
the Psalmist, in speaking of some familiar 
friend—though not with his lamentable voice 
under the bitter sense of a cruel desertion— 

2 “My 


“My guide, and my acquaintance, we took mee 5 
sweet counsel together, and walked in the of alongs 
House of God in company !” te 
Alas! as David found, our closest earthly 
friends are not always dependable. Some- 
times they are “like our shadow, close to us 
while we walk in the sunshine, but leaving 
us the instant we cross into the shade.” 
Still, it is better so than to walk by oneself. 
Through this new year we need not walk 
alone, however few or false may be our 
earthly acquaintances. We may have an 
Emmaus experience. We may know what 
it is to have the Lord standing by us as our 
companion every day, and to be conscious 
that He is with us “in the midst” of our 
difficulties and dangers, our warfare and our 
work, not ‘afar from the sphere of our 
sorrows” and joys, but with us alike in Cana 
and in Bethany. 
Now, to this end we must love, and trust, 
and walk with our Friend. ‘‘ Where love 
does not exist friendship can have no being” ; 
and where trust and fellowship are wanting 
3 the 


ae athe friendship will be hindered. And we 

one must be pure in heart, and willing to follow 
in unquestioning obedience of life. Very 
solemn, and yet full of cheer, is the message 
which Exodus xxxiii. brings to us. The 
Lord declared that He would not go up in 
the midst of the people because of their 
stiffneckedness ; but when they mourned 
and stripped off their ornaments and showed 
that they were truly obedient, and when 
Moses pleaded with God, there came the 
gracious promise, ‘My presence shall go 
with thee, and I will give thee rest.” 

We must walk in spiritual loneliness if 
we are walking in sin. The holy God can 
only dwell ina clean heart. But if we are 
willing to give up the sin, and to cast aside 
even the most cherished because most plea- 
sant things that stand between ourselves 
and Him, then there is hope for us. We 
have a greater than Moses as our Interces- 
sor, and His pleading must prevail. 

How is it with us, beloved brethren of the 
Reformed Episcopal Church? Thank God 

o we 


we have the assurance that He is with many ©o™- 
panioned 


of us. Weare stepping out into this new ee 
year without fear—although in some cases it is ess 
like going forth into utter darkness—because 

of the deep sense of His presence. With 

Him we are safe and satisfied. But, alas! 

this is not the experience of all. 

There are some of our churches andsome 
of our members in whom it is evident that 
Jesus is not “in the midst’—and hence 
there is failure in life and labour. Let us 
search and try our ways. Let us see if 
there be any wicked way in us. Let us 
return unto our God in sincere repentance. 
Let us lay aside whatever of wickedness or 
worldliness may have hindered our commu- 
nion with God, as we lay hold afresh by 
faith on the Son of God and seek the clean- 
sing of His precious blood; and then, for 
us all, and for the whole church of which 
we are a part, there shall be companionship, 
not loneliness; co-operation, not isolation ; 
and the companion and co-partner will be 
the Lord Himself—with us in the midst of 

2 the 


Com- the fiery furnace and in the midst of the 
panioned 


or Alone: stormy sea, in the hour of suffering and of 
service—with us “all the days.”’ ‘Enoch 
walked with God”; and we, too, may enjoy 
the same Divine companionship. 


Blessed possibility! May it be ours! 


6 Chapter 


Ciiat heh 1 
ON GROWING SLACK 


How often one sees in others, and realizes 
in one’s self, an increasing weariness, a 
lessening ardour, in Christian work and 
witness! It is not that there is an entire 
loss of interest in the things which at one 
time occupied so much attention; but there 
is less concern in them. The duty it was 
a pleasure to perform has become a 
drudgery. The most trifling matter suffices 
as an excuse for action. 

This is not to be wondered at, perhaps. 
The hottest fire cools down in time, the 
loudest thunderclap dies away into silence; 
and it is not unnatural to lose the fervour 
of the first love, and the warmth of the 
early enthusiasm. 

The slackness may be but the reaction 
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which follows earnest effort; like the sleep 
of the heart after each vigorous pulsation, 
or the drowsiness of the sentinel who has 
stood long at his post. It may be Nature’s 
warning against overwork; it may be the 
Master’s gracious invitation, with the power 
of a King’s command, to “Come ye your- 
selves apart into a desert place and rest 
awhile.”” Wise is the man who heeds the 
voice which pleads so lovingly, and who 
seeks in summer holiday or Sabbath calm 
for the needed refreshment of mind and 
body? He will return to the pulpit, or 
office, or home, with renewed power for 
hearty service,—“‘like the strings of a lute 
which, by being slackened now and then, 
sound the sweeter when they are wound up 
again.” 

The slackness may arise from unrequited 
labour; from a sense of disappointment 
that strength has been spent for naught; 
that plans elaborately laid have failed to 
mature; that self-denying heroism in a noble 
cause has been exercised in vain—and the 


8 peevish 


¢ 


peevish cry of the “ prophet of the whirl- 
wind” may be raised, “‘It is enough—I am 
not better than my fathers.” What is 
wanted then is some angelic ministry to 
soothe the wounded spirit into slumber and 
prepare it for a diviner vision than it has 
ever seen before, of victory where there 
seemed to be only defeat, and of faithfulness 
where there was thought to be forgetfulness 
in God's dealings with His servant. So, 
humbled, gentler in judgment and action, 
with simpler trust and steadier purpose, the 
soul shall go forth from the cave of the 
“still small voice” to face its foes again, 
and take up its load of labour again, with 
stouter courage and stronger arm. 

But slackness may have a more serious 
cause. That cause may be deeply spiritual 
—not quite unaffected, perhaps, by physical 
and mental conditions, but independent of 
them; and bringing, not a scudding cloud 
across the sun, but a dark and cloudy day 
in which no sun at allappears. Aman gets 
out of touch with God, and out of sympathy 
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rake: 2 with His work; the path between the home- 

Slack. stead and the oratory is overgrown with 
weeds; the secret place and the Sacred 
Presence are like dreams that have faded 
long ago; the shrine contains no Shekinah, 
the heart beats under no passion. There is 
no buckling on of armour for the strife, no 
girding up the loins for the race, no reach- 
ing forth the hands for the sowing or the 
harvest. 

What is the remedy for this almost fatal 
slackness—this _purposeless, _peaceless, 
powerless state? There is but one cure. 
We must get back to the Cross, ‘“ where 
we first saw the light,” and the pulsations of 
the new life began to throb. We must 
stand again in the presence of the Christ 
whom we called, Master—nay, more than a 
mere Master—‘‘ Rabboni!”” We must hear 
afresh His call to service, His command 
to walkin Hissteps. We must receive anew 
of His Spirit. Another Pentecost must 
give boldness to our speech, and power to 
our testimony, as it re-kindles in us the zeal 
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of earlier days. The “first rain” whiGh oe ine 
softened the hard soil, and made possible Slack. 
the seed-sowing, must be followed by the 
“latter rain” for the ingathering of the corn, 
and wine, and oil, “in the land which the 
Lord thy God careth for.” We must be 
re-possessed by the Spirit of Burning, for 
the most 
“raging fires 
Will slacken, if His breath stir not their flames.” 


Thus shall we lose our slackness, and in the 
power of a renovated spiritual nature go 
forth 


“ The hardest toil to undertake 
With joy at His command, 
The meanest office to receive 
With meekness at His hand. 
With willing heart and longing eyes 
To watch before His gate, 
Ready to run the weary race, 
Or bear the heavy weight.” 


God bring us to His feet in confession, 
penitence, and trust, and grant us the joy of 
His salvation again! 

11 Chapter 
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CrrAr BEIGE 
A CALL TO SELF-SACRIFICE 


“Tus kind goeth not out but by prayer 
and fasting.” So said our Lord] tomiis 
disciples in part explanation of their failure 
to cast out the demon from the child. 
They might have performed that mighty 
work but for their unbelief; and_ their 
unbelief was the consequence of their 
neglect of prayer and fasting. 

Has the Master’s solemn statement no 
lessons for the disciples of these latter days, 
and for ourselves, and the great mission He 
has committed to usasa part of His Church? 
Surely it has! The Holy Spirit has not 
permitted these words of the Master to be 
recorded without some gracious purpose, 
and that purpose must have reference to 
all the followers of Christ for all time. 

12 The 


The great lesson which the Lord drew Pe 


so illustrated in His own ltfe and ministry, 
was not new, nor could it ever become 
old. Now, as always, no great work can be 
done without strong faith; and no great 
faith is possible without self-discipline. 

Are not we often in a similar position to 
that of the Apostles? Do not we keenly 
realize at times that we are not making the 
headway we ought? Do not we complain 
that people are not drawn to our churches, 
that conversions are so rare in our congre- 
gations, that there is so much lack of 
enthusiasm and so much readiness to make 
excuses for non-attendance at our services ? 
What is.the cause of our failure? we 
seriously ask ourselves; and we find it not 
easy to answer. If we put the same 
question to the Master, as the Apostles 
wisely and loyally did, is not He likely to 
say to us as He said to them, “ Because of 
your unbelief—this kind goeth not out but 
by prayer and fasting”? 
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from this very simple incident, and which He Sacri 
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Have we the faith that can dare great 
things for God, or even do much simpler 
things that may come in our way? Alas! 
our progress is hindered and our efforts are 
paralysed by lack of faith. Who that has 
paid any attention to such things has not 
been struck by the lamentable want of faith 
manifested by Christian people in Christian 
enterprise. What long discussions before 
any step is decided upon! What hesitation 
in making a start! What fear lest the work 
should fail! The man of the world thinks 
that a Hippodrome is wanted in a certain 
locality, and he forms his company and 
puts up his building, caring little for 
expense so that he may make it attractive. 
The Christian man sees that a House of 
Prayer, or, at least, a Mission Room, is 
called for in a particular neighbourhood, 
and he talks the matter over with his 
friends, and after considerable time spent 
in the gathering of small subscriptions, a 
modest structure of the cheapest kind is 
raised, and a service for God is commenced. 

14 How 


How is it that the spirit of enterprise “ Call 


o Self- 


in the two men is so different? Is it Sacri- 


because the one has faith in himself 
and his schemes, and the other has no 
faith in either himself or his God? It 
would not be correct, perhaps, to say 
this, but it would be to say that the one 
man’s faith is greater than the other’s. 
Well, if it be so, behind the Christian’s 
poverty of faith lies slackness in prayer, and 
back of that again is the slowness to sacri- 
fice self. The Lord is not asked for great 
things, because the prayer habit has not 
been formed by making time for prayer— 
because of the indolence and indulgence 
which keep us from our knees. 

How earnestly I would appeal to my 
brethren of the clergy and laity upon this 
subject. I bring no railing accusation 
against any one: I speak to myself as well 
as to others. I feel deeply that on the part 
of ministers and people alike there is too 
much dwelling at ease, where there should be 
activity and daring. We shall never fill our 
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churches while we don our dressing-gowns 
in the early afternoon—while we spend 
more time with the newspaper than with 
our Bible, and think more of our stipend 
than our service. We shall never do what 
the Lord has called us to do if we will not 
give up a little of our leisure to attend a 
prayer meeting, or a week-day service, or 
if we suffer God’s house to be more dilapi- 
dated and uncomfortable than our own 
homes. Let us deny ourselves; for that is 
what fasting means in a true spiritual sense; 
and during the ensuing Advent season, and 
through the winter session of our church 
work let us make such sacrifices of time and 
talent and money and personal convenience 
as we have never made before—while we 
unite the sacrifice with supplication. So 
shall our faith be quickened; so shall we 
embark on greater enterprises for the main- 
tenance and furtherance of the Gospel— 
“bold, from being armed with faith’”’—so 
shall we surely rejoice in a success hitherto 
unknown. 


16 Chapter 


CHAPELS R-1V 
OUR USE OF THE BIBLE 


WuatT place do we give to the Bible in Our use 
our private lives and in our public ministry ? Bible. 

I address this question to myself, and to 

my brethren both clerical and lay, with a 
profound sense of its importance. Our 
answer to the question determines the 
character of our spiritual experience and 

our Christian service. 

As Protestants, and as Reformed Epis- 
copalians, we profess to put the Holy 
Scriptures in a supreme position. We 
point to them in our Declaration of 
Principles as constituting our “sole Rule 
of Faith and Practice.’”’ We accept the 
Creeds because ‘‘they may be proved by 
most certain warrants of Holy Scripture.” 
With the Church of England we declare in 
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Our use 
of the 
Bible. 


our Sixth Article, that ‘‘ Holy Scripture con- 
taineth all things necessary to salvation; so 
that whatsoever is not read therein, nor may 
be proved thereby, is not to be required of 
any man that it should be believed as an 
article of the Faith.” In the Ordination 
Services the ordinand is solemnly questioned 
as to his belief in “all the canonical Scrip- 
tures,’”’ and his intention to “ diligently read 
and expound the same”; and those ques- 
tions referring to the supremacy of Holy 
Scripture increase in force and solemnity 
as the ordinations proceed from the inferior 
to the higher ministries in the Church. 
Thank God that in all its offices and in the 
order of its public worship our Church so 
fully recognizes the pre-eminent position of 
the Bible as the Word of God. 

But what about our private and pastoral 
use of the Bible? It is of comparatively 
small importance that in theory we uphold 
the supremacy of Scripture. What is our 
practice in the matter? This is the 
momentous question. 


18 Well, 


Well, of course we all read the Bible; as vee 
we read the daily paper and the monthly Bible. 
magazine, giving to these,~alas! too often 
more time than we give to the Word of 
God, and enjoying the reading more. We 
must confess that this is so; and perhaps 
the secret may be found in the fact that we 
are content with the mere reading—it may 
be of a select “daily portion’”—without 
much attempt, if any, to understand what 
we read. Such an exercise is bound to 
become wearisome. 

Let us seek to realize more and more the 
importance of the Bible. It is no common 
book. It deals with the most momentous 
subjects that can occupy the mind of man. 
It is of more than passing interest. It is 
able to make us “wise unto salvation 
through faith which is in Christ Jesus.” It 
is, as Dr. Weymouth’s version of 2 Tim. 
iii. 16, 17 expresses it, ‘‘ useful for teaching, 
for convincing, for correction of error, and 
for instruction in right doing; so that the 
man of God may himself be complete and 
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‘may be perfectly equipped for every good 
work.” One of the most solemn of the 
ceremonies observed at the Coronation of 
the King was the presentation to him by the 
Archbishop, of the Holy Bible, with these 
words: ‘‘ Our gracious king; we present you 
with this Book, the most valuable thing 
that this world affords. Here is wisdom; 
this is the royal Law; these are the lively 
Oracles of God.” “The most valuable 
thing this world affords!” Is it such to all 
of us? If so, we shall not neglect it, nor 
quickly put it aside as a wearisome task to 
be delayed as long as possible. The rather 
shall we say with the Psalmist, ‘‘ The law 
of Thy mouth is better unto me than 
thousands of gold and silver”: “ Thy 
testimonies are the rejoicing of my heart.” 
May the Spirit of Truth show us the 
preciousness and importance of the Scrip- 
tures of Truth! 

We must study the Bible, and that 
systematically; seeking to master it as a 
whole, and to view its several parts as 
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related to one another. Many of us as pit 
preachers study our text; but we need to Bible. 
take a wider outlook, and give our people 
the result of a keen and sympathetic 
examination of whole chapters and entire 
books. Dr. Gray, Dean of the Moody 
Institute, has shown us how this may be 
done, with delight to ourselves and lasting 
spiritual profit to our hearers. It is this 
earnest, systematic, constant study of the 
Bible which is going to make our ministries 
successful in the days to come, as it is this 
which will give confidence and strength to 
our personal Christian life. The many 
Bible Study schools and classes which are 
being organized throughout the country, 
are all for good. Thank God for them, and 
for the stimulus they are imparting to the 
younger members of the Churches in an 
earnest and methodical attempt to under- 
stand the Scriptures. 

Then let us memorize the Bible. We 
know the value of this mental effort in the 
case of a poem we wish to recite, or a letter 

a1 from 
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Bible. 


refer. Shall we try the same plan with the 
Word of the Living God? We shall never 
regret the attempt; for in times of perplexity 
and weakness and sorrow and doubt what 
we have learned will come back to us, like 
precious grains from the granaries in which 
in happier, healthier days we stored them, 
and our souls will be fed and comforted. 
How I wish that every congregation had a 
branch of the “ Berean Band” as a part— 
and a most important part—of parochial 
organization! Let us heed the recent testi- 
mony of Bishop Ingham on this subject: “I 
can truly say that nothing helps me more 
in my ministry to-day than the sacred | 
words that were stored in my memory in | 
earlier days. It is my constant regret that 
I was not a more diligent learner when the 
brain was in a more plastic condition.” 

We must medttate on the Word. That is,to 
“eat” itand “inwardly digest”’ it; so to treat it 
by quiet, thoughtful, prayerful appropriation 
that it will become as milk and meat to us. 
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May God forgive us for past neglect, and Out use 
give to us all a deeper sense of the impor- Bible 
tance of His Holy Word arid our diligent 


use of it! 
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CHAPTER ¥V 


“‘ THROUGH THE GRAVE, AND GATE OF 
DEATH.” 


puree Our thoughts turn at this holy Passiontide 


‘Grave, 


and Easter season to the mystery of death, 


Gate of and the greater mystery of the death of 


Death. 


Christ. Death is no strange, new thing with 
which we are not familiar. It is, alas, all 
too common and real. It has entered all 
our homes; it has saddened all our hearts. 


“There is no fold, however watched and tended, 
But one dead lamb is there ! 
There is no fireside, howsoe’er defended, 


But has one vacant chair!” 
Longfellow. 


And yet because we know it so well, and 
dwell perpetually under its shadow, death 
is not the less a mystery, for the full 
explanation of which man must wait. 

24 In 


In some cases the mystery is deepened by Through 

the accidents of death—those earthquakes, Grave 
and shipwrecks, and railway collisions, Gate of 
which call men hurriedly and in heen ae 
numbers to yield up their mortal life. And 
in other cases we are perplexed when death 
comes even with quiet tread. An old man 
dies and it seems but natural that he should 
depart, however painful the parting may be; 
but a little child is taken, like the daughter 
of Jairus, and we wonder why. Or death 
claims the life of an indolent, dissolute man, 
a cumberer of the ground if not a curse to 
the soil, and though we are saddened we 
are not surprised; but an only son of his 
mother, and she a widow, is suddenly cut 
down by the ruthless mower’s hand, and 
the darkness deepens around the Divine 
providence, and we are bewildered. 

And the death of Christ is a darker 
mystery still. Why should He die, the 
“holy, harmless, undefiled,” in whom no 
fault could be found? How could He die, 
the Eternal Son of the Everlasting God? 

aD Probably 


abrough Probably we shall never quite understand 


Grave, 
an 
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Death. 


the death of Christ. 

But the Scriptures have partly drawn 
aside the veil, have in part resolved the 
mystery. We die because we have sinned. 
He died in our place—‘‘the just for the 
unjust.” He tasted death for us, and every 
man, that through the perfect expiation 
offered thereby we might receive remission 
of sins and all other benefits of His passion. 
So much we may embrace by faith, though 
reason fails to find a foothold. ; 

But death is the gate through which the 
soul enters into the house of life, and the 
grave is the avenue under whose cool and 
shady trees man passes into Paradise. 
Such is the suggestion of our beautiful 
Easter Even Collect. We must keep Good 
Friday; but its celebration is valuable 
because it leads us quickly to Easter Day. 
This is the truth associated with the Death 
and Resurrection of Christ. He laid down 
His life that He might take it again. He 
endured the human experience of dying; 
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then rose triumphant over death, and opened eyo cee 
the Kingdom of Heaven to all believers. Grave, 
And now, to all who are in Him—‘“ death Gus of 
is but the shadow of the wings of God’’— i 
death is the gate into the garden where 
“everlasting spring abides, and _never- 
withering flowers.’” God be praised that 
He has shown us this Divine order—through 
death to life! 

We enter into spiritual blessing in this 
way. We have to die to self and sin that 
we may become “alive unto God.” We 
“become dead to the law by the body of 
Christ” that we may “bring forth fruit 
unto God.” We take our place as “cruci- 
fied with Christ”’ that He may live in us. 
We bear “about in the body the dying of 
the Lord Jesus, that the life also of Jesus 
might be made manifest in our body.” We 
surrender the old life of sin, self-righteous- 
ness, and failure—we reckon ourselves to be 
dead indeed to it-—that we may walk in 
‘newness of life,” a life of holiness and vic- 
tory. All along it is through death to life. 
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ahrough Jn our Christian service, if that is to be 
kaye really successful, we must die to live. “‘ He 
Gee saved others; Himself He cannot save,” 
was said in mockery by the chief priests of 
the suffering Christ. They did not realize 
the profound truth that was hidden in their 
bitter words. If He had saved Himself, 
He could not have saved others. The 
servant is not above his lord; what was 
true of Christ is also true of the Christian. 
Only as we lose our life for Christ’s sake 
and the Gospel’s, shall we truly save it. 
Are we prepared to die, like the corn of 
wheat buried in the ground, that we may 
not abide alone, but bring forth in our 
life of labour a hundredfold of harvest 
increase ? 
Let us ever remember, as we think of 
death and resurrection, that this is always 
the Divine order. 


28 Chapter 


CHAPTER YI 
OUR NEED OF POWER 


THAT power is necessary to progress, and 
even to life, is unquestionable. Without it 
the engine stands still on the rails, and the 
body lies silent in death. The most perfect 
piece of mechanism is useless until the 
power comes to drive it. Suppose you look 
down into the engine-room of one of those 
magnificent liners which cross the Atlantic, 
and notice the levers, and cranks, and 
shafts, and wheels, all beautifully made and 
polished, you are amazed at the inventive 
skill which designed and wrought such 
wonderful machinery. But the big ship 
does not move. You must bring the power 
of steam into the machinery, and then, and 
not till then, will the vessel speed over the 
sea like a bird with out-spread wings. 
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And adequate power is necessary ; for if 
the power be present, but only in scant 
measure, though there may be movement 
and life, the motion must be slow, and the 
existence must be feeble. A one-horse 
power may be sufficient to move an invalid’s 
chair, but it can never drive the engine of 
the “Flying Dutchman.” A small battery 
may be capable of generating enough 
electricity for a pocket lamp, but it could 
not produce energy by which to light a 
house. Avery weak circulation may suffice 
to preserve life, but stronger heart-beats are 
needed for strenuous toil. Not only power 
but adequate power is required. 

This is as true in spiritual as in material 
things. There must be power to make 
possible a new birth, and to maintain a 
healthy growth; to inspire to holy service, 
and to secure a successful result to labour. 
Without the power there will be no spiritual 
movement; with little power only a flicker- 
ing and feeble flame. 

But what power? There can be no 
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doubt that the energy that is needed in the 
spiritual realm is that of the Holy Ghost. 
“Ye shall receive power,” said our Lord to 
His disciples, concerning a wonderful spirit- 
ual discernment, “after that the Holy 
Ghost is come upon you”’; “to be strength- 
ened with might by His Spirit in the inner 
man”’ is the Apostle’s desire and prayer for 
his Ephesian brethren. And what was the 
secret of the Pentecostal preaching at which 
men were amazed and marvelled? Is it not 
told us in the statement concerning the 
preachers, “ They were all filled with the 
Holy Ghost, and began to speak with other 
tongues, as the Spirit gave them utterance’”’? 
Oh that we gave greater recognition to this 
fact—that as clergy and people we realized 
that the power we need, for our preaching 
and our practising, is nothing less than the 
power of the Spirit of God, Too often we 
forget this, and seek to strengthen ourselves 
from other sources; putting our confidence 
in the wisdom of men, in the charms of 
music, in lofty social schemes, to attract the 
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multitude to church and lead the sinful to 
the Saviour. But, without condemning 
any methods which have a noble aim, and 
which in their place—as subordinate to 
something better—may be useful enough, 
we need to be reminded of the Word of the 
Lord unto Zerubbabel—“‘ not by might, nor 
by power,” as man regards these, ‘‘ but My 
Spirit, saith the Lord of Hosts.” 

Our methods may be admirable, but, as 
the late W, Arthur put it, “ Power is not 
in mechanism, but in fire.” Let me give 
his striking illustration of this :—‘‘ Suppose 
we saw an army sitting down before a 
granite fort, and they told us that they 
intended to batter it down: we might ask 
them, ‘How?’ They point to a cannon- 
ball. Well, but there is no power in that; 
it is heavy, but not more than perhaps a 
hundredweight; if all the men in the army 
hurled it against the fort, they would make 
no impression. They say, ‘No; but look at 
the cannon.’ Well, there is no power in 
that. A boy may ride upon it, a bird may 
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perch in its mouth; it is a machine and rene i 
nothing more. ‘But look at the powder,’ Power. 
Well, there is no power in that; a child 
may spill it, a sparrow may peck it. Yet 
this powerless powder, and powerless ball, 
are put into the powerless cannon; one spark 
of fire enters; and then, in the twinkling of 
an eye, that powder isa flash of lightning, 
and that ball a thunderbolt.” 

It is not in our stately temples, in our 
cultured choirs, in our elaborate organisa- 
tions, our Boy Scouts, our guilds and social 
unions, our mothers’ meetings, and what 
not, that there is spiritual power; nor yet 
in our eloquent preaching. Our words may 
breathe, and burn, and like a torrent they 
may push aside all criticism; but they can- 
not regenerate a soul. All are powerless 
until the Holy Ghost comes, and takes 
hold of them, and charges them with His 
own Divine energy. 

Are not we painfully conscious at times 
of a lack of power? What a sorry fight we 
make against sin in our own hearts and in 
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the world. How often instead of being 
Overcomers we are overcome. How poor 
are the results of our ministry. How few 
are converted under our preaching. We 
scarcely like to admit it, but we know that 
it is so, and that like Samson we have been 
robbed of our strength. Yet we long for 
the power we lack. Let us get back to the 
fact that we need the power of the Holy 
Spirit. “Among the last words we say 
before going to our pulpit on Sunday,” 
said a former Bishop of Truro, ‘is this Con- 
fession of Faith: ‘I believe in the Holy 
Ghost, who spake by the Prophets. And 
the first act of faith that follows is the 
sermon.” If this be realized by us as 
ministers we shall not be without power. 
May we adopt the dying words of the saintly 
Adolphe Monod as our motto: ‘“‘ALL IN 
CHRIST; BY THE HOLy SPIRIT; FOR THE 
GLORY OF GoD. ALL ELSE IS NOTHING.” 
Then may we possess the power we need, 
and it will be the power of a living union 
with a living God. 
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the ‘Comforter’; and such He is! Our Medita- 


Lord gave Him this name when He sought 
to quiet the troubled hearts of the disciples. 
He knew what He Himself had been to 
these simple souls who had faithfully 
followed Him, but whom He was about to 
leave. In the fullest sense of that word of 
wonderful meaning He had been—as in 
Heaven He would continue to be—their 
Paraclete. But, for “a little while” He 
was departing from them, and would pray 
the Father to give them “another Com- 
forter” who might abide with them for ever, 
and take, and more than take, His place on 
earth. 

The Lord fulfilled His promise, and the 
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Holy Spirit came in the majesty of His 
power and grace and consolation, not to be 
with the disciples as an occasional com- 
panion, but to live in them as their per- 
petual guardian and guide. 

To us, also, our blessed Master and 
Friend “a Comforter bequeathed with us to 
dwell.” 

“And His that gentle voice we hear, 
Soft as the breath of even, 
That checks each fault, that calms each fear, 
And speaks of heaven.” 
But we think and speak not only of the 
“Comfort of the Holy Ghost,” but also of 
other work He has to do for us; of other 
relationships Hehastosustain. And it is well 
for us to seek to realize what these involve. 

What would happen, I have asked myself 
in all seriousness, if the Holy Spirit were 
to answer literally the prayer which somany 
have raised at this Feast of Pentecost, 
“Come as the fire, and purge our hearts like 
sacrificial flame”? He is described as “the 
spirit of burning” (Isa. iv. 4); it was 
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declared that Christ should baptize “with eet 
the Holy Ghost, and with fire” (Matt. iii. 11); a 
and on that wonderful day, which some 
speak of as “the birthday of the Church,” 
when the disciples were ‘‘all filled with the 

Holy Ghost,” while the sound which “ filled 

all the house where they were sitting” was 

“as of a rushing mighty wind,” the sight 
which met their eyes was that of ‘‘cloven 
tongues like as of fire’’ which sat upon each 

of them (Acts ii. 3). The Spirit of Burning! 
What would it mean if the Holy Spirit 

were so to come in our midst? 

What a lurid light His presence would 
cast upon our lives and our works! How 
much would be revealed in pulpit and pew 
that could not endure a fiery trial! Shall 
we seek for such a manifestation—such an 
unveiling to ourselves, if not to others, of 
the sins and weaknesses and selfish petti- 
nesses which have gathered around our 
hearts and sadly hindered our spiritual 
growth and our Christian service? Shall 
we say, “O Spirit of Burning, come, and 
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search us with Thy fire”? Have not we 
so prayed? But are we ready for an 
answer to our prayer? 

How destructive the Spirit of Burning 
would have to be! Fire purifies; but only 
as it consumes the dross. The Holy Spirit 
is like ‘‘a refiner’s fire,’ and when He sits 
‘‘as a refiner and purifier of silver ”—the 
refiner and the refiner’s fire in one—to 
‘purify the sons of Levi, and purge them 
as gold and silver,” He must burn up the 
stubble of wickedness in every form, and 
leave neither ‘‘root nor branch” (Mal. iii. 
2; Serves 

There are plague spots in our hearts 
which can only disappear as they are burnt 
out by the fire of the Holy Ghost. Our 
secret sins—hidden so securely sometimes 
that our neighbours dream not of their 
existence—little animosities, carking over- 
anxieties, paltry meannesses, selfish motives, 
worldly conformities,—so many things that 
fill the whited sepulchre as with dead men’s 
bones. They must all go when the Spirit 
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of Burning comes in power. And _ the as 
destruction of them will cause us pain. Medita- 

There are unhallowed things in our ae 
corporate life—unspiritual methods of work 
—too much sowing our field with mingled 
seed—the wearing of too many garments 
“of divers sorts, of woollen and linen 
together.” There is the desire to please 
men, or, if not to please men, to attract 
them by appealing to their worldly appetites 
and pleasures, by toning down the terrible 
Gospel message concerning sin and damna- 
tion, by encouraging the natural man to be 
satisfied with sightly architecture and de- 
lightful music and pulpit oratory and social 
functions. There is the wielding of carnal 
weapons, the adoption of worldly devices to 
fill the church and replenish the failing 
exchequer, the success which is estimated 
by numerical increase rather than by new 
creations in Christ. All these doubtful 
things and distinctly unspiritual things, 
which interfere with our witness to the 
truth—the ‘‘ wood, hay, and stubble "—must 
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sort it is.’ And the destruction will mean 
loss in respect of much that we have counted 
as gain. 

Only thus, humbled and afflicted, can 
the Christian, can the Church be purified. 
Thank God! the Spirit of Burning is the 
“Fire of love.” ‘In the fire of God's 
judgments,” said Wordsworth, “there is a 
spirit of love, which, while it scorches, 
purifies.” The fire that consumes is the 
fire that encircles. The flame that fuses 
also unites. The Spirit who destroys the 
evil strengthens the good. He who drags 
us from the world brings us closer to God, 
The fire emits a spark which we may catch, 
and which we may pass on, and even kindle 
to a mighty conflagration; for, as Matthew 
Henry puts it, “fire makes all it seizeth like 
itself.” So shall we be inspired to enthu- 
siastic labour; so shall our zeal be kindled to 
the doing of daring deeds of devotion to God 
andman. Then come, O Spirit of Burning! 
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Do I seem to desire, by reference to such 
a subject as this, to add another burden to 
the load of care and labour already pressing 
too heavily on the consciences of most 
of us? Does the mere suggestion of 
duty fill our minds with uneasiness lest 
our work should be robbed of its spontaneity 
and our lives of their joyfulness? 

It is not so. Duty is something that is 
due from a man; it is what he owes. So 
the duty of doing what ought to be done 
implies no new demand, no fresh obliga- 
tion; it is simply an attempt to discharge 
a debt which is now, and always has been, 
pressing upon us, though it has not been 
always as clearly recognized as it should be. 
And, certainly, if we take it aright, the 
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performance of it will prove no wearisome 
task, but a service securing liberty and 
satisfaction to our souls. 

But what is this duty? It is not difficult 
to understand its nature and to realize its 
importance. It is just to turn precept into 
practice, to translate words into works. It 
is to suffer our convictions to influence our 
conduct. Itisnot merely to make good reso- 
lutions, but to bring the same to good effect. 

Now, whatever our shortcomings in the 
matter, we must admit its propriety and 
importance. It may not be easy to carry 
out; it may be infinitely easier to neglect 
it, partially, if not altogether. But the man 
who dares to do what is right when he 
knows it, obeying God rather than men; 
who not only says, “I go, Sir,” but who 
goes; who “sweareth to his own hurt,” yet 
keeps his promise; who, like Jephthah says: 
“I have opened my mouth unto the Lord, 
and I cannot go back ’—this is the man we 
admire, and whose work will stand the 
storm. 
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‘The man is deserving of praise,” said 
Seneca, “who does what it becomes him 
to do.” The Chelsea Sage put it wisely 
when he wrote, “Conviction, were it never 
so excellent, is worthless till it convert itself 
into conduct.” And a greater and wiser 
Teacher than the ancient or the modern 
philosopher told His disciples, “If ye know 
these things, happy are ye if ye do them.” 

Oh! to do our duty—to be like the 
‘Village Blacksmith,” of whom the poet 
sings: 

“ Toiling—rejoicing—sorrowing, 
Onward through life he goes; 
Each morning sees some task begin, 
Each evening sees its close; 
Something attempted, something done, 
Has earned a night’s repose.” 


What a wonderfully happier world this 
would be if all that men have ever thought 
out for the righting of its wrongs and the 
amelioration of its sadly imperfect condi- 
tions were realized in practical action! 
What manner of persons should we be if 
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every golden opportunity of betterment were 
seized upon when it comes to us—if we 
were swift to “do noble things” instead of 
to “dream them all day long ”! 

As we look back over past years, how 
many are the undones that might have been 
done which rise up to rebuke us! What 
visions we have of birthdays and Old Year 
nights, of solemn graveyards and chambers 
of pain, whereon and wherein we made our 
promises of amendment of life and gave 
our pledge of more diligent service! Has 
the promise brought forth the fruit? Has 
the pledge been redeemed by the action? 

We need to deal earnestly with this 
matter. First, in the personal experience 
of our lives, that the good desires put into 
our minds by the grace of God may be 
brought to good effect; and next, that in 
our corporate relations we not only pass 
resolutions and discuss methods, and adopt 
measures for the common weal, but see to 
it that what we have decided on shall be 
done. Then our souls will be endued with 
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spiritual power and beauty, and our Church 
Councils will be starting-places in the 
march to victory. Our weakness is often 
the result of our inactivity, and our failure 
in service not seldom follows upon our con- 
tentment to let talking take the place of 
tackling, in respect of the difficulties we 
have to face. 

“Let us then be up and doing.” Let us 
say to the Lord, and mean it, what the 
people said to Joshua, ‘All that thou 
commandest us we will do.” Like Him 
whose name we bear, ‘“who went about 
doing good,” let us “delight to do Thy 
will, O God.” Let it be our prayer, as we 
plainly see our duty, “Shape for us holier 
lives to live, and nobler work to do.” Grant 
us, O God, the help of Thy grace, that we 
may please Thee, both in will and deed. 
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CHAPTER IX 
CONCERNING GIVING 


THE subject of giving is at all times a 
delicate one; and yet it needs to be 
pressed home upon the Christian conscience 
with earnest persistency. So many of us 
have lost the sense of its importance,.and 
the grace which is called forth by its cultiva- 
tion asa Divine art. We are tempted to 
regard it as a troublesome matter to be 
avoided whenever possible, or else as a duty 
to which we may be impulsively moved on 
occasion. Few realize that it is one of the 
blessed privileges of the Christian life, for 
which we should thank God. If this were 
realized by the Lord’s people there would 
be fewer complaints of a lack of means to 
carry on the Lord’s work; and there would 
be no resort to questionable methods in 
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obtaining such means. There would be Con. 
cerning 
sufficient to provide for all the financial Giving. 
needs of the Home and Foreign Service of 
the Church, in her varied ministrations and 
philanthropies. May God help us _ to 
remember the words of the Lord Jesus— 
unrecorded in the Gospels, but given us by 
St. Paul, and so specially preserved by the 
Holy Spirit—surely because of their pre- 
ciousness!—“‘how He Himself said, It is 
more blessed to give than to receive.”’ 

There are no hard and fast rules about 
giving in the New Testament. You cannot 
regulate by law what must be a labour of 
love. Nevertheless, there are many allu- 
sions to the subject in the teaching of 
Christ and the writings of the Apostles 
which offer suggestions—almost amounting 
to commands—as to the manner in which 
the grace of giving is to be exercised by 
every Christian. 

Giving should be systematic. ‘‘ Upon the 
first day of the week let each one of you 
lay by him in store” (1 Cor. xvi. 2). There 
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is to be no fickleness and fitfulness. As we 
ask God to give us our food systematically 
—‘this day,” or “day by day,” “our daily 
bread”’—so on the “first day of the week,” 
changed by the Resurrection into the 
“Lord’s Day,” and hallowed as the 
Christian Sabbath, we are to lay up our 
gifts in store. How few of us are apostoli- 
cally methodical in this matter! 

Giving should be considerate ; and this in 
relation to all the details of the gift—the 
nature, occasion, and recipients of the same. 
“To give alms,” writes Ruskin, “is nothing 
unless you give thought also; and therefore it 
is written, not, ‘ Blessed is he that feedeth 
the poor,’ but, ‘Blessed is he that considereth 
the poor.” We are not to give simply as 
moved by some passing impulse, and by our 
indiscriminate charity injuring what we 
intended to help, and wounding where we 
wished to heal; but thoughtfully, as the Lord’s 
stewards, administering His bounty with the 
same care that a rich man’s factor shows 
towards his master’s tenants and estate. 
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should be proportionate. ‘As he pea 
yer” (1 Cor. xvi. 2, R.V.), or, with Giving. 
r suggestiveness of the Authorized 
“as God hath prospered him.” 
se amount to be set aside is not 
that is left to the individual 
», awakened to a sense of what it 
ie goodness of God. Where that 
rong the gift may be ‘“‘an alabaster 
tment of spikenard very precious,” 
w's “two mites, which make a 
and which was “all her living.” 
aver the amount, it should bear 
\ite proportion to a man’s posses- 
rive alms,” said Christ, “of such 
ye have” or ‘‘as ye are able”; 
anu rciuember that “to whom much is 
given, of him shall much be required.” Do 
we seriously see to it that our benevolence 
is measured by our prosperity ? 

It is recorded of one who in his lifetime 
gave largely to charitable and religious 
objects, that, at the beginning of his busi- 
ness career, he determined to put aside one- 
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fourth of his net profits, up to a certain 
amount, and then one half, and then three- 
quarters, until at length, he consecrated the 
whole of his gains to the service of God in 
service to man. Would that we all 
formed a similar resolution to give as God 
prospered us, and kept it! 

Giving should be generous. “He that 
giveth, let him do it with liberality” (Rom. 
xii. 8, R.V.). And if for no other reason, 
because God “giveth us all things richly to 
enjoy” (1 Tim. vi. 17), and He “giveth. to 
all men liberally” (Jas. i. 5). If we are to 
be “imitators of God, as beloved children” 
—and it is to this we are called in the 
Divine purpose—we must not hesitate to 
copy the example of His great beneficence. 

Giving should be wunreluctant. “Let 
him give not grudgingly or of necessity” (2 
Cor. ix. 7).. Dr. John Hall puts the matter 
thus: “It is a 
be like a Christmas-box, that receives all, 
and out of which nothing can be got till it is 
broken in pieces.” We must not give as 
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though we would rather not: we must be 
careful that no ungraciousness in our 
manner of giving destroys the grace of the 
gift itself. Not with the repellent furious- 
ness of the whirlwind, but with the insinuat- 
ing gentleness of the sunbeam, our gifts are 
to fall on and gladden needy lives, and to 
revive and extend languishing labours of 
love. 

Let us not forget that money is not the 
only thing we can give. Our Lord speaks 
of “‘a cup of cold water” as a possible and 
precious gift. And there are many other 
things we possess and which we may dis- 
pense. But whatever the nature of the 
possession, the principles which should 
govern its distribution remain the same. 
Let us strive to observe them, that God 
may be glorified. And, above all, let us 
follow the example of the Churches of 
Macedonia whom the Apostle so commends, 
who not only gave abundantly out of their 
deep poverty, “but first gave their own 
selves to the Lord.” 
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CHA PA Bia 
THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE INSIGNIFICANT 


NOTHING is really insignificant: it only 
appears so. And by insignificant I mean 
that which we call unimportant, mean, 
commonplace, or trivial. Few of us suff- 
ciently appreciate the value of little things ; 
and yet it is just these which often most 
powerfully affect us for good or ill. The 
simple story is told of a lad who began his 
business life in a very commonplace way. 
He had applied for a humble post in a 
merchant’s office, and had been rejected; 
but just as he was leaving the room he saw 
a pin on the floor, and he stooped down 
and picked it up. The merchant noticed 
the action, called him back, and engaged 
him, forming his estimate of the youth’s 
character for attentiveness and carefulness 
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hinge the door of fortune hung. a 
Many a man has forgotten that the ficant. | 
slightest deviation from a straight line may 
lead eternally astray, and thereby he has 
lost his bearings. We cannot afford to treat 
lightly even the meanest things, for they are 
frequently significant of mightiest matters. 
The hairs of the head are of little value; yet 
God numbers them. The giving or with- 
holding of a cup of cold water is a trifling 
action; but a blessing or a curse depends 
upon it. One slip of the foot, and 
the race is lost. One failure to notice the 
signals, and the train is wrecked. Only the 
sting of a gnat, and the strong man dies. 
‘Springs are little things, but they are 
sources of large streams; a helm is a little 
thing, but it governs the course of a ship; 
nails and pegs are little things, but they 
hold a building together; a word, a look, 
a frown—all these are little things, but 
powerful for good or evil.” 
Let us be wise to apply the obvious lessons 
2 of 
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peri It seems a trivial thing that we skip our 
Scripture portions, and find ourselves too 
tired to pray—that our place in the Sunday 
school and choir is more frequently vacant 
than it used to be—that our attendance at 
the Lord’s Table is less regular than it was; 
but it means that our spiritual life is lan- 
guishing, and that our love is waxing cold. 
And it means, too, that unless these trivial 
irregularities be remedied, we may lose our 
love, if not our life. For these trifling 
digressions have a singular habit of accumu- 
lating. As one atom attracts to itself 
another atom, and then another, until in 
the end a bulky substance is formed, so our 
negligences increase and multiply, until at 
last Bible and Prayer Book, Class and 
Communion are put aside altogether. 

A hasty word, a thoughtless act—what a 
trifle! Yet some over-sensitive soul may be 
made to suffer, and some one groping after 
God may be kept from finding Him. Just 
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fault-finding; a little violation of the law of of the 
love; just one slight stepping away from the snce 
Master’s side—and our Christian influence 
over some heart may be destroyed for ever. 
“Nothing is trivial, since the human soul, 
with its awful shadow, makes all things 
sacred.” A godly clergyman was reading 

in his study one day, and there came a 
timid knock at the door. ‘‘Come in!”’ he 
answered somewhat sharply, and then, as 

a pale face appeared, he said, ‘‘ Please come 
again. I am too busy to talk with you 
now.” The knock at that door was never 
repeated, and the question which troubled 

the soul of the seeker remained unanswered 

for years. 

In our church work how much depends on 
trifles. We smile sometimes at the small- 
ness of some soul that takes offence at what 
to us is absolutely unimportant; but we 
ought the rather to pause, and consider. I 
have known the spirit of devotion in a man 
to be almost crushed out of existence by the 
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way the clergyman has: conducted the ser- 
vice; and a congregation to be divided by 
the exhibition of unchristian temper in mat- 
ters that in themselves were trivial enough, 
but which had a meaning little thought of 
perhaps. And how much misunderstanding 
and aloofness between clergy and people 
have been caused by silly gossip and 
exaggeration on the one hand, and foolish 
obstinacy and self-will on the other, and on 
points about which neither party should be 
offended. What prayerful tact we need! 
What readiness to consider the convictions 
and even the prejudices of others! What 
grace to discover the importance of little 
things! What need to possess, as Whittier 
puts it, “that deep insight which detects 
all great things in the small”! 

How clearly our blessedjMaster has shown 
us His sense of the-value of trifles. What 
simple subjects He chose for His sermons, 
and for the illustrations with which He 
illumined them! What highest uses He 
assigned to the commonplace! Common 
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tion; and common bread and wine as the a nee 
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memorial of His dying love! Let us, like ficant. 

Him, seek to find significance in the 
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CHAPA Pia Xt 
THE WORK OF WAITING 


““WuaT work can I do?” asked a young 


convert, addressing an experienced Mis- 
sioner. ‘The work of waiting,” was the 
reply. 


Many Christian people need a similar 
reminder of what is possible for them as 
the servants of God. They are always 
lamenting their inability to do this, that, 
or the other. They have not the physical, 
mental, or spiritual powers required for 
certain forms of active service. Their 
opportunities, like their talents, are limited. 
What, then, can they do? ‘Too often, 
depressed by a sense of their helplessness 
or insufficiency, they make sad answer— 
We cannot do anything! 

Now, such persons can do something— 
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they can even do much. The work of ee 
waiting is always ready to hand; and the Waiting. 
reason why it is not more frequently and 
cheerfully entered upon is because most 
people fancy it is not work at all, and can 
never be accepted as work by the Master. 
To run to and fro on the Divine errands 
is indeed to serve; but to stand by while 
others haste along is not labour, but mere 
laziness, Those who argue thus, too often 
forget that the nature of the servant’s em- 
ployment rests, not with the servant, but 
with the Master. He knows what work 
He wishes done, and makes His choice 
accordingly. And, as long as we are 
willing to ‘‘tarry the Lord’s leisure,” and 
to do as He may direct us, we are still 
servants, whether we run on errands or 
“only stand and wait”; just as the soldier 
is still a soldier whether he watches in the 
camp or charges the enemy in the midst of 
the battle—just as the warship is still in com- 
mission whether waiting for orders in the har- 
bour, or chasing the enemy on the high seas. 
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Let us not conclude, then, that the Lord 
has no work for us because our present 
powers are seemingly insufficient for active 
labour. There is work for us, and plenty 
of it; and if we are faithful in the doing 
of it, it will be accepted—trivial though it 
may appear; and, more than this, it will 
become the stepping-stone to better work. 
For not infrequently, as in the case of 
Israel, for instance, the task of standing 
still precedes, and perhaps prepares for, 
the labour of going forward. 

Now, there are some details of this Work of 
Waiting which should be remembered by us. 

We must wait prayerfully. The call to 
wait, in the circumstances which render 
waiting the only thing possible for us, is in 
reality the call to prayer. We are ordered 
to stand still that we may the better offer 
supplications. In the stress and strain of 
active service, there seems but little time 
for prayer, though the need of prayer is 
greater then than ever. So the Master calls 
us aside. He puts us on a bed of sickness, 
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or He shuts a gate that leads into larger The 
fields, or He brings a cloud that covers the Waiting. 
sun, while He bids us “come apart’”’—though 
it be into a desert place—“ and rest awhile” 
—rest, not in painful isolation, but in blessed 
companionship with Himself—“ aside from 
all the world holds dear, for converse which 
the world has never known,’ The servant 
who waitson his Lord is near his Lord; and 
being near, what blessed possibilities of 
communion, what gracious opportunities of 
prayer, are his! ‘‘ God waits to be gracious 
to those who wait on Him,” as Matthew 
Henry puts it. Not a few of God's waiting 
children who, at first, were tempted to mur- 
mur at the providence which made their lives 
so inactive, have learned this precious experi- 
ence, which has deepened and brightened their 
whole being, and now they can say, ‘““O Lord! 
blessed is the man that waiteth on Thee.” 
We must wait watchfully—‘ like unto 
men that wait for their lord.”” We are not 
to settle down into a dreamy state of 
unconcern, concluding that when we have 
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offered our prayers we have done all that 
can reasonably be expected of us. We 
must watch as well as pray; not only that 
we may not be led into temptation, but 
that other men may be warned when 
temptations appear. The very position we 
have been called to occupy is especially 
favourable to our keeping guard. Our 
attention is not diverted, as it often is in. 
the case of an active Jabourer. We are 
able to look about us carefully, and to note 
the first signs of danger. And then there 
is the waiting for God—the watching the 
development of His purposes, the indica- 
tions of His will, He may be preparing 
some other form of service for us; so our 
ears must be open, and our eyes directed 
towards Him, that we may know all His 
mind. We must Watch while we Wait! 
We must wait patiently—as ‘“‘the hus- 
bandman waiteth for the precious fruit of 
the earth, and hath long patience for it.” 
There will often come to us, in this Work 
of Waiting, seasons of great weariness, 
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when we shall cry out, “ How long, O Lord, The. 
how long?” We shall feel tired of stand- Waiting. 
ing still, and of the suffering or incapacity 
which has made this position ours. Temp- 
tations to impatience will continually assail 
our souls. What must we do? What can 
we do but still wait on, hopefully, quietly ? 
As the Scottish lassie said, ‘“‘ Wait a bit, and 
dinna weary.” Let us think of the Master’s 
promises, of His faithfulness, of the strength 
which has enabled us to wait so long, of the 
good results of waiting which even now we 
can discern. And, as we think thus, we shall 
find our heart-tumult calmed, and our 
heart-yearning met, and we shall be content 
still to wait patiently upon God. 

Let us be of good cheer, then, all of us! 
We are the King’s Servants, and the Work 
of Waiting is no ignoble or unprofitable toil. 


““O power to do! O baffled will! 
O prayer and action! Ye are one; 
Who may not strive may yet fulfil 
The harder task of standing still, 
And good but wished with God is done.” 
Whittier. 
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CHAPTER All 
A CHRISTMASTIDE HOMILY 


WeE have come to the season which is 
peculiarly the season of peace. We keep 
the birthday of the Prince of Peace. We 
listen to the angel-heralds as they sing of 
peace. In our churches and our homes our 
carols and comforts remind us of peace. 
When the God of Peace became incar- 
nate and took our nature upon Him, the 
whole world was at peace. It was one of 
those rare moments when the Roman 
Empire was not at war; when the gates of 
the Temple of Janus in the imperial city— 
kept open in the times of strife and shut in 


the seasons of peace—were closed—when, 
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as Milton describes it in his ‘Ode to the See 


Nativity ” :— mastide 
Homily, 
“No war, or battle’s sound 
| Was heard the world around ; 
The idle spear and shield were high up-hung : 
The hookéd chariot stood 
Unstained with hostile blood, 
The trumpet spake not to the arméd throng ; 
And kings sat still with awful eye, 
As if they surely knew their sov’ran Lord was 
by.” 


It was not long before the gates of Janus 
were opened again, and the cries of the 
victims of a merciless war arose to heaven, 
within sight of the spot where the shepherds 
listened to the angels’ song of peace. And 
alas! to-day we hear of “ wars and rumours 
of wars,” and know not whereunto all this 
may lead, or what awful conflicts may break 
out. We can but pray, “give peace in our 
time, O Lord,” and hope that when Christ- 
mas Day dawns upon us the alarms of war 
may have ceased to sound, and the nations 
of the earth may be at one again. 
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In any event the believer in Christ may 
know the sweet delights of peace. 

He is at peace with God. He stands 
beneath the Cross—that “safe and happy 
shelter,” that “trysting-place where Heaven's 
love and Heaven's justice meet,” and the 
blood of Atonement covers up his sin. 
There exists no longer any cause of unrest. 
There is now nocondemnation, no estrange- 
ment. Being justified by faith the believer 
in Jesus has peace with God. 

He possesses, too, the peace of God—that 
eternal calm which surpasses all under- 
standing. Through union with Christ the 
believer is brought into fellowship with the 
Divine, and enjoys the privilege of the body- 
guard of peace. The thunder may crash, 
the winds wail, the earth tremble, the foun- 
tains of the great deep be broken up—all 
around may be confusion, men's hearts fail- 
ng for fear of what may be coming; but 
the Christian, abiding in Christ, feels no 
alarm. He knows whom he has believed, 
and that He is able to keep. So with the 
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Psalmist he can say, “I will both lay me 4 


down in peace, and sleep; for Thou, Lord, reac 


only makest me dwell in safety.” 

If this is realized what will happen? 
There will be peace in the family and peace 
in the church—-two places where the spirit 
of discord seeks to rule. Alas! that in so 
many of our homes, and our houses of prayer 
“hatred, variance, emulations, wrath, 
strife’’— the unprofitable and God-dis- 
honouring ‘“‘ works of the flesh ’—are 
all too manifest. These cannot exist 
where peace reigns, where the Holy Spirit— 
one of whose fruits is peace—lives in 
unquestioned control. 

May I plead with every brother who has 
aught against any to seek to be reconciled? 
May I urge upon every congregation where 
there is ill-feeling of any kind the duty of 
quickly removing every misunderstanding ? 
Let each seek for the renewed enjoyment 
of peace with God and the peace of God, 
and then each must turn to each in mutual 
desire for peace. 
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It will not be a question of who shall 


ee make the first advance. The possessor of 


Hom 


” this Divine grace will always be ready to 
hold out the hand, remembering that the 
God of peace came in the person and 
sacrifice of Christ to reconcile the world 
unto Himself: the sinned against taking the 
first step towards bringing the sinner to a 
better mind. Oh! that at this holy season, 
when He who is our Peace was born, we 
may all strive, and especially those of us 
who are ministers of Christ, to secure the 
beatitude of the peacemakers, and knowing 
peace within ourselves, may we bring peace 
to others ! 
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Mee rer 
WE are at War. When the foregoing meets 


chapters were written, and, indeed, when 
many of them were in type, we were at 
peace. No one even dreamed of such a 
world-wide conflict as that which is now 
raging. The war-cloud gathered quickly 
and spread its heavy shadow over Europe; 
as suddenly it burst, and then the storm 
broke forth in hellish fury. As a Nation, 
pledged to fulfil our treaty obligations, and 
to defend the weak against the strong, we 
became involved, and to-day we are facing 
a foe more cunning, more unscrupulous, 
more merciless, than any we have been 
engaged with in our history. 

All men’s thoughts turn to this dread 
subject—War. How can it be otherwise 
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thereby ? What does it all mean? Is it 
true, as a certain member of Parliament is 
reported to have recently declared in the 
House of Commons, that “there is nothing 
doing in Christianity”? What does God 
intend by this terrible scourge? These, 
and many like them, are the questions 
which men are asking to-day. Can they be 
answered? Surely, they can! The war 
itself is already furnishing an answer; not 
very clear as yet, it may be; but ‘like a 
sunbeam snatched from the _ thunder- 
storm,” giving an indication of better and 
brighter days. 

The short Pastorals contained in this 
volume have no immediate reference to the 
war ; they were written for another purpose; 
but many of the lessons they suggest are 
applicable to the conditions in which we 
find ourselves. If I might venture to 
classify them in this connection I would 
put them thus: The Call which is addressed 
to us, the Consciousness which is being 
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awakened within us, and the Comfort which ithe 
ar. 


is offered us—not in our Christian life and 
labour only, but also in this time of war. 

There is the Call which comes to us, 
loud and long, as with some monster trum- 
pet’s blast. First, to do our duty; not to 
dream about it, not to decline it, not to 
postpone it, but to do it; ready, in the 
language which the war has introduced, to 
“do our bit,” 

Second, to exercise self-denial. This is 
pre-eminently the call of to-day. We must 
surrender our loves and our lives in defence 
of our country; we must part with our 
savings, and economise in our eating and 
drinking and pleasures—self must be 
sacrificed, even one’s rights must be set 
aside, for only so will victory be won. 

Third, to guard against becoming slack. 
There is a danger ever facing us, a foe 
always to be feared, and that is becoming 
tired, losing heart and energy, wanting rest 
beforeour workisdone. Itissonatural, and, 
alas, so fatal! This war, it is said, will be 
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In Time decided, not by arms, but by the exhaustion 
to which one or the other of the belligerents 
‘will be brought. We must not relax our 
efforts, but redouble them, if the liberties 
of all nations are to be preserved. 

Fourth, to patience, the hardest of all 
work—the work of waiting. It is to the 
exercise of this we are particularly called. 
It is easy to be enthusiasts when the success 
of our cause is immediate; but many 
become pessimists in the hour of defeat, or 
when victory is delayed. No doubt there 
have been mistakes and failures in the war, 
but the end is not yet. For that we must 
possess our souls in patience; we must wait, 
for “endurance is nobler than strength.” 
As Carlyle urges: “ Fight on, thou brave 
true heart, and falter not, through dark 
fortune and through bright: the cause thou 
fightest for, so it is true, is very sure of ) 
victory.” In the words of the Lord by 
Habakkuk, “ Though it tarry, wait for it.” 

Then, there is the waiting upon God. 
Alas! here is our weakness. As a Nation 
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we have not yet been on our knees. God 1" Time 
has been left out of our thoughts, and our per 
plans, if not entirely, far too much. Let 

us remember King Alfred’s saying, to the 
effect that a nation requires not only good 
workmen, and good warmen, but good 
prayermen as well. It is as true to-day as it 

was in the prophet’s day, “ They that wait 

upon the Lord shall renew their strength.” 

So, “my soul, wait thou only upon God, 

for my expectation is from Him.” 

There is the Consciousness which the 
war is awakening in many minds, first, that 
to gain the victory we need a power outside 
ourselves, and that that power must be 
Divine. Whether there were angels at 
Mons or not, it is certain that God has 
employed angelic ministry in the past to 
defend His people, and has interposed in 
their behalf when they have been powerless 
themselves to defeat the foe. O! thatasa 
nation we might realize our weakness, and, 
whilst putting forth every effort, look to God 
for the might to overcome. For again, the 
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prophet’s words are true of our own day, 
“Cursed is the man that trusteth in man, 
and maketh flesh his arm, and whose heart 
departeth from the Lord.” Jehoshaphat’s 
prayer and attitude become us, “O our 
God... . we have no might against this 
great company that cometh against us; 
neither know we what to do; but our eyes 
are upon Thee.” 

And are not our Lord’s words being 
brought home to us as never before, that 
‘“Except a corn of wheat fall into. the 
ground and die, it abideth alone (it remains 
a single grain) but if it die, it bringeth forth 
much fruit.” It is only “through the grave 
and gate of death” that true life and liberty 
are reached. The sacrifice of the lives of 
so many valiant men on the battlefield 
seems terrible, and our hearts ache as we 
think of it; but “it is not all of death to 
die, nor all of life to live,” and in their 
deaths these warrior braves are passing into 
another life, and securing for others in the 
life that now is better and happier conditions. 
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And as we remember this, we become more fr 
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War. 


reconciled to death, and begin to realize 
that “the fittest place where man can die, 
is where he dies for man.” 

And what Consolations are granted us 
even in War-time, as the disciples of 
Christ! We have the promise of the 
Holy Spirit to teach us all things; even 
those hard lessons which suffering and 
loss are capable of imparting, but which 
can never be perfectly known until the 
Spirit of God has revealed them. And 
we have the promise of His coming, not 
only as Teacher, but as filling all the 
friendly offices which are included in 
the Name the Lord has given Him—the 
Paraclete. 

Then there is the assurance of the 
perpetual presence of the blessed Master 
Himself, not the less real because these 
mortal eyes have never seen His radiant 
form. We walk by faith, not by sight. 
But faith has her visions which sight 
cannot see. In the lines of the mill-girl 
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poetess of America, quoted by Mr. Adams 
in his ‘‘ The Great Sacrifice,” 
“Faith finds her path through many a starless 
night, 
And without wonder meets the coming dawn; 
With confidence she journeys toward the light, 
And as she goes the darkness is withdrawn.” 
And so we see Jesus, and become conscious 
of the fulfilment of His own gracious 
promise, “ Lo, I am your companion every 
day,” as the Maori version of Matthew 
xxviii. 20 has it. We cannot be alone if 
we have the companionship of Jesus. Our 
loved ones in Him, in the field or on the 
sea, in the trenches or threatened by sub- 
marines, He is with them—He 


“Who holds for us the keys of either home, 
Earth or the world to come.” 


- And we in the mother-land, burdened with 


anxieties, mourning and refusing comfort 
because of the dear ones who have passed 
from us, and whom we shall see no more 
till He brings them with Him in His glory 
—let us now in our sorrow and fear—in this 
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dark night of stress and storm—let us hear 7 
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Fis “It is I, be not afraid,” and in the 
companionship of His presence we shall be 
strangely calmed and comforted and kept in 
the time of war. 
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